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From Futtehpore Secree a road branched off that led
to Delhi through Muttra. The commanders of the rebel
forces were very much disposed to take it.
The advance of the enemy had not caused union
in the Agra councils, but rather increased the discord.
Each proposed measure of defence was angrily debated,
and, when carried, clogged with restrictions that ren-
dered it almost useless.
The Kotah contingent, as I have related, was called
in, but opposite counsels prevailing, it was notrallowed
to cross the river. The women and non-combatants
were not permitted to enter the fort, and the same
infatuated confidence continued to be reposed in the
native police and the Mohammedan officials.
An incident had lately occurred that ought to have
shaken this confidence. The gaol at Agra contained
about five thousand prisoners, many of them desperate
characters. The outbreak of the prisoners was justly
dreaded as one of the most serious of possible dangers.
The gaol was guarded by what had once been a local
battalion, the men of which still retained something of
their military organisation, They were armed with
muskets, wore uniform, and were disciplined in a sort
of way. They were under the authority of the super-
intendent of the gaol, who was a medical officer of some
standing.
The superintendent became distrustful of his guard.
He presently received information that satisfied him that
they intended to mutiny. He sought an interview with
Mr. Colvin, and obtained from him the promise that a
detachment of English soldiers should be marched
down, and the guard disarmed. Before issuing the
order Mr. Colvin consulted his other advisers. Instead
of disarming the guard they persuaded him to remove